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He was born in New Haven : his father was a professor at Yale. He himself was first a student, then a Tutor, and, from 1871 to his death in 1903, a Professor in that university. I do not know of any case of a more intimate connection between a man and a university. It was long, however, before his university recognised that he was a great man. He had not been a success as a teacher of elementary students. Indeed it is said that there was at one time a movement to replace him. A prophet is, however, not without honour save in his own country, and Clerk Maxwell in 1876 called attention to the vital importance of Gibbs' work. Maxwell was so impressed with it that he constructed with his own hands a model of Gibbs* thermodynamic surface and sent a copy of it to Gibbs. The original is now in the Cavendish Laboratory. In 1901 the Royal Society of London awarded him the Copley Medal, the highest honour it is in their power to bestow : then at last Yale realised how great he was. It should in justice be said that his papers are by no means easy reading and would hardly be intelligible to those who were not experts in the subject. I had myself personal experience of how little his work was known in his own country. When a new University was founded in 1887 the newly elected President came over to Europe to find Professors. He came to Cambridge and asked me if I could tell him of anyone who would make a good Professor of Molecular Physics. I said, " You need not come to England for that; the best man you could get is an American, Willard Gibbs ". " Oh," he said, " you mean "Wol-cott Gibbs," mentioning a prominent American chemist. "No, I don't," I said, "I mean Willard Gibbs," and I told him something about Gibbs' work. He sat thinking for a minute or two and then said, " f d like you to 185